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iola, Dia. For the Companion. i would do her good if she could know I had put them 

Tremulant, NOEL DANE’S WORK. in her hand. But O, as I said to Hubert, how I do 

frien By Virginia F. Townsend. wiah IT hada rose!” : 

irches, (ley. Cuarrer VIII. I have one just blossomed, white as snow. You 
t shall have it, Amy, with some other flowers. You 


Amy Barrows was out in the small front yard that 
morning—the second day after Miss Page’s death. 


sw & Hauus 
gens She had gathered a solitary dahlia from a little clump 



















Co., which grew by the house. It was the only one of a 
New Yor: ME half-dozen which the frost had spared, biting the outer 
jeaves only, but leaving a crimson flame at the heart. 
With this she placed two or three half withered China 
: . asters, and twisted them in with some striped grass, 
rok and set the whole in a golden frame of autumn leaves. 
teage e ‘Notwithstanding the death there, Miss Page’s house 
ealth. GH. MM had been a scene of more life than it had known for 
~ years, and Amy was a child, and the excitement and 
x the strange faces had been pleasant to her. 
As the news of the old woman’s sudden death spre@il 
. POL through the town, one and another of the distant 
OR neighbors dropped in, stirred by curiosity, or sympa- 
thy, or some instinct of helpfulness, and almost every 
wees body had a kind word for the lonely little girl, who 
followed them about with such a startled, curious look 
s of Neunig fm in her little, wistful face. 
nh twenty-fow Some of them had brought her presents, too; cakes 
a and fruits such as she had never tasted in all her life 
dete before. And one kind woman, with a really motherly 
; face, had promised Amy a little hat of her daughter’s, 
ia and geen trimmed with a new black ribbon, to wear to the fu- 
—affecting tum neral; and another had agreed to furnish a black dress, 
eeks at thes which, with a little sponging and turning, would be as 
knd very ra good as new. 
ightest degra She had ‘‘no idea there were so many good folks in 
n the world,”’ and privately confided this opinion to her 
prother. “But after all,” Amy affirmed, “there was 
AFETY. . : 
nobody she liked quite as well as the doctor. Hadn’t 
MOST EMININ 7 2 2 : 
lifted approniffm hetaken her right on his kneé and made her tell him 
all about Miss Page’s death, and asked the questions 
i: in such a way that she wasn’t one bit scared, but felt 
as much at her ease sitting there as if it had been Hu- 
bert himself? And when she was through hadn’t he 
rugs and mH taken out his wallet and given her a bright silver 
quarter ?”” 
‘ietors, “kept that all through the war, as a kind of relic 
asemabe of old times; but I guess this little girl must have it 
YS. now to remember me by,” he said, that dear old doctor, 
the Lew in such a kind, fatherly way; and he shut her little, 
cold, thin, brown fingers right down over the silver. 
echeol. il Then, catching sight of the old, worn shoes, with the 
the Lowe x great rip on one side, of which Amy was so ashamed, 
ere he had shaken his head and said, ‘“Why, those want 
mending, badly, don’t they? Can’t we hunt up some- 
thing better to wear?” 
Cold or Coug “Hubert’s promised to get me a new pair,” answered 


the child, with a little triumph in her voice. 

“Well, he better be in a hurry about it, then,” grum- 
bled the warm-hearted, blunt old physician; but just 
then Amy remembered Hubert’s look when she had 
shown him the rip, and her face dropped into some- 
thing so sorrowful that the doctor’s heart smote him 
for speaking just as he had done. 

He had not seen Hubert, and knew nothing about 
him farther than that he was the child’s brother, “a 


China, whew 
. the Pall 


or its use. 


Medicines. 7 2 ‘ 
young sailor;” and he had a general impression that 
2 ” 
J he was a “shiftless dog. 
r vouchers 


But the doctor took keen notice of the size of the 
feet dangling below Amy’s dress, while she sat on his 
knee, though he never said a word more about the 


>-ernvian Sym 
»psia or debilit 


few Team shoes. He kissed the child when ht set her down, and 
) remedy. an hour later there came for Amy Barrows as pretty a 
pair of morocco gaiters as could be found in all Briars- 
oe ville. The fit, too, was perfect, and Amy was fairly be- 
— an side herself with delight, starting up all of a sudden to 
es goand show them to Miss Page, and then remember- 
long es" ing how she lay cold and silent in the front room 
es of — where they had placed her. And with that thought 

“ Amy was afraid she had no right to be so glad, even 
upon by se over a new pair of shoes. 
» able toret All this had happened the day before, amongst a 
as containing! great many other things that had kept the child in a 
hy of the ” whirl of wonder and excitement, with the goings and 
peng comings, and the strange faces all around, and the 

Voices in a low under tone talking in the front room. 

‘ As she put the last touches to her little bouquet, and 
heres, Ms sitrveyed the result with agood deal of pleasure, the 
of Scrofula: gate opened and Hubert came in. 


iney dise 
kidney He had acted strangely for the last two days—hang- 


ing around the, house sometimes for an hour or two, 


S° ready enough to help any body who called on him, but 
papers, going off by himself and staying for hours, nobody 
LITERAB!: knew where. 
-pIcMs * He didn’t talk much, and Amy felt there was some- 
F thing the matter. It could hardly be that he took Miss 
NG 750,009 Page’s death so much to heart, for there had never been 
e. and the much love between the two. Amy would have liked 
ng Publi p to speak to him of all this, but she was a little afraid 
ae and of Hubert, at least, when he seemed just as he did now. 
When she caught sight of him she rushed forward 
and held up her flowers. “See there, Hubert,” as though 
_— = bunch of faded, frost-bitten flowers was the most 
RKER, 8 autiful thing in the world. : 
in part, Hubert stopped and smiled a little. He had been 





very kind to Amy during these two days. “What's 
that for?” he asked. 








“It’s for Miss Page. I thought she’d like to carry 
these in her hand to the grave. If I was goin’ to be 
buried up in the ground, Hubert, I should like to have 
somebody remember and put some flowers in my hand 
at the very last. It would seem as though somebody 
loved me and was sorry to have me go away.” 

He had closed the gate, and stood there now looking 
down on her in a kind of absent way. 

“Don’t you think so, Hubert?” she said, as he did 
not speak. 

“Yes; I suppose so;” but she wondered if he really 
knew what he was saying. 

“T shall put these in water until the time for the fu- 
neral comes, to keep them as fresh as I can, you know. 
O, if I only just had a rose!” 

“It’s too late for’em, you know;” seeming to wake 
up to the subject a little. 

“Yes; I’ve done the best I could, and it’s a comfort 
to do such a last kind thing for one that’s dead.” 
Hubert was silent again a few moments. At last he 
said,— 

“What do you s’pose is to become of us, Amy, now 
she’s gone? We can’t live here any more.” 

Amy looked up, startled. “Can’t we? Why not? I 
thought we should stay here just as before—you and 
me.” 

“No; you was & little goose to think that. The 
house belongs to some cousin of Miss Page, who lives 
off in New York State; but he’ll come for it now she’s 
gone, though he never cared two pins for her when she 
was alive. We’ve got to shirk for ourselves, Amy.” 
All the light went out of the child’s face in some sud- 
den fear, that you saw had struck down to the very 
quick of the little heart beneath. ‘O, Hubert, we shall 
stay together, sha’n’t we? You wap’t go off and leave 
me?” 

The look was what he had expected; the words, too, 
but they hurt him for all that. 

“T don’t see what’s to be done,” he said; “I’ve tried 
to get work in town, but a job can’t be had. There’s 
only one thing left for me, and that is, to get a berth 
in some whaling ship again.” 

Hubert spoke rapidly. If the blow must come, bet- 
ter strike at once—the pain would be over the*sooner. 
“Go away from me, Hubert, and not even Miss Page 
left?” She fairly gasped out the words, reaching up 
and clinging to his arm. 

“T wouldn’t if I could help it—there, don’t look like 
that.” 

“But where shallI go? What are you going to do 
with me, Hubert?” 

He thought of the money buried out yonder under 
the stones and leaves. Indeed, Hubert had thought 
more of this than of any thing else for the last twe 
days. The money there would take care of his sister 
until he came back. Should he tell her this? She 
would never dream how he came by it—poor little in- 
nocent soul! 

Then the last words of the dying old weman came 
back to the struggling, harrassed soul: 

*Don’t forget Him, children!” 

Where was He? Did He know any thing about the 
trouble that was wrenching Hubert’s soul, and the lit- 
tle, lonely, solitary thing sobbing there by his side? 








CARRIE. 


only the tlouds—soft, gray, fleecy masses swimming 
over the blue—the sun hidden behind them. 

Inside the dead woman was sleeping. Hubert al- 
most wished that he and little Amy were sleeping that 
long, quiet sleep, too, by her side. 

Suddenly Amy’s sobs ceased, and she cried out, ‘See, 
Hubert, there’s a carriage coming this way.” 

Sure enough. A small buggy was coming up the 
lane, and inside there were two occupants, a young 
man and a little girl. Hubert and his sister stood still 
by the gate watching them. Young Barrows caught 
his breath suddenly, and the blood flamed into his 
cheek and then went down again, leaving it white al- 
most as the dead woman’s in the house. 

“O, Hubert, don’t you know them?” cried Amy, wip- 
ing her eyes as fast as she could. “It’s the young man 
and the little girl we saw down by the seashore.” 

Hubert wanted to walk away, but something seemed 
to chain his feet just where he stood. 

In a moment the carriage drove up, and out of it 
Lilian Dane put the bright sweetness of her face. 

“Good-morning, Amy,” said the little girl, with a 
voice pleasant to hear as the robins who sang a little 
while ago in the trees around them. “Noel and I have 
come over here on purpose to see you.” 

‘Will you be so good as to help her out?” asked Noel, 
addressing Hubert. “I’m a little lame, owing to some 
bruises I’ve received lately, and I can’t be very spry 
even in getting myself out of a buggy, to say nothing of 
my sister.” 

Hubert wanted to reply, but the words came into his 
throat and stuck there. He went out, however, and 
lifted the little girl from the carriage, and her feet had 
no sooner touched the ground than she rushed straight 
to Amy. 

‘‘We’ve heard all about Miss Page’s death from the 
doctor,” said the eager, breathless voice, “and now 
we’ve come for you to take you home with us.” 

“Me?” cried Amy, too amazed for any further speech. 

“Yes; mamma desires her love to you, and insists 
upon your coming and staying until the funeral. She 
said she shouldn’t sleep to-night, thinking of you all 
alone in the house, with only that dead woman and 
your brother. We've come for you, and we all want 
you very much, and we’ll have a nice time together.” 

“Ah, I should so love to go,” her eyes bright and big 
for joy; then a shadow crept into them. “But I don’t 
believe I can, though.” 

“OQ, you must, now! Why can’t you?” 

Poor Amy! She blushed and stammered, but it had 
tocome. “I haven’t any thing to wear to such a nice 
house.” 

“QO, never mind that. Mamma will see to all that. 
Some of my clothes will just fit you.” 

Little Amy was fairly overwhelmed at this prospect. 
The whole thing seemed as wonderful as Cinderella’s 
fairy godmother. She had picked up that story some- 


where. 

“Tf Hubert says so, I’ll come, and be ever so glad,” 
answered the little girl, looking off to the carriage 
where the young men were deep in some talk. 

“And I am ever so glad, too,” cried Lilian, clapping 
her hands. ‘“You’ve got some flowers there, Amy.” 

“Yes; they’re for Miss Page, to-morrow, you know. 














But the conscience-stricken man, as he looked up, saw 


They were just the best I could find, and I thought it 


know you are going back with us, and we can see to 
all that when we get home.” 

“How good you are!” said Amy, laying her hand 
half timidly on Lilian’s arm. 

“Tt was all mother and Noel’s doings,” answered the 
child; “‘though, of course, I was as glad as could be.” 
To be continued. 


——_+o -—____ 


For the Companion. 
TWO NOBLE SISTERS. 


“Mother in the poorhouse, father a drunkard, the 
two boys on the streets, learning all manner of evil, 
Minnie at service, and I here.” 

It was a sad epitome of a broken household, and the 
young girl who spoke was sad, too, in heart and coun- 
tenance. A finely developed physique she had, a 
handsome face, a noble forehead, dark, luminous eyes, 
a look of firmness and integrity. 

She had been earning her bread for nearly six months 
in a paper-collar factory, and had laid by a little money. 
Several times she had put her brothers in good places, 
but the drunken father ha always lured them back 
again, or taken all their small earnings for drink. 

“It is too bad that we should be living so,” said Car- 
rie Beech, again; “it is awful. Mother was once the 
matron of the poorhouse, and I remember when we 
were comfortable and happy. Jem and Tommy will 
grow up liars, and thieves, and sots; father will drink 
himself to death, or perhaps commit some awful crime 
under the influence of liquor, and be hung for it. 
What shall Ido? Something must be done. Give me 
strength, O God; show me the way. With faith and 
energy, I believe they might be saved. It must be 
done; it shall be done.” 

When she had said this she remained some moments 
with her head bowed. She felt some way consecrated, 
and her pale lips moved in thanksgiving, that God had 
given her this great work to do. The setting sun 
streamed in the bare, carpetless room, upon the ma- 
chinery before her, and bathed her young head in the * 
golden glory ofits beams. A solemn stillness reigned, 
for she was the last of the operatives, and entrusted 
with the key of the room. ; 
In her young soul a revolution was being wrought. 
It seemed to her as if suddenly she had cast away every 
doubt, every fear, and taken to herself the shield of 
faith. . 
They passed in review before her; the mother, once 
so comely; the father, still showing of what nobility 
his nature was capable, at times; her little brothers, 
bright, beautiful, sensitive little plants, thrown among 
corrupting influences—she saw them as they were, and 
as they might and must become through her exertions 
—a girl of sixteen. 

Presently she arose, put on her thin shawl and worn 
bonnet, turned the key of her little desk, looked about 
to see if every thing was in order, went out and locked 
the door. 

Directing her steps toward the west part of the city, 
she stopped at the area gate of a handsome house and 
went anxiously down the steps. A pretty, neatly- 
dressed girl came out to meet her, and they went to- 
gether into the great kitchen. 

“Tam having my supper now,” said Minnie; “you 
are just in time.” 

“T don’t want any supper; I have thought of a plan, 
and this time it must be accomplished.” 

“Have you?” asked Minnie. “Well, just let me tell 
you that Mrs. Hartwell told me to-day that she should 
promote me to the nursery. She overheard me read-- 
ing to little Billy, and said she wished I would read to 
her. So Iam to have an increase of wages, and she is 
kind enough to say that if she finds me capable, I shall 
be the governess while the children are so small. You 
have no idea how they love me. Well, and now what 
is your plan?” 

“My plan is to geta house and gather the family 
together again.” 

“O, Carrie! Is it possible? Think of father.” 

“T know it appears to be a great undertaking; but 
something seems to say to me, ‘Go on,’ whenever I 
think of it; andI believe God will help us—you and I.”’ 

“1? What can I do?” > 

“Stand by me, pray for me, and use as much of your 
means for the accomplishment of the purpose as pos- 
sible. We have both received a tolerable education, 
thanks to the kind friends who have aided us, and I 
begin to think there is better work for us to do. than 
this drudgery. It seemed to be revealed to me this 
morning, all at once, that there was a mission before 
us; and I believe there is.” 

“But what will you do with father?” asked Minnie. 

“T can’t tell yet. Iam going now to see him. Yes- 
terday Mr. Anderson told me that he should be glad to 
give him work in the factory, if he could only be in- 
duced to sign the pledge.” 

“O, he never will,” said Minnie. 

“But I believe he will. NowIem going to see him. 














82 


THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








Eat your supper—be sure that I shall succeed, and | 
above all, pray for me.” 
“T will do every thing thatI can. O, it will be such | 
happiness if you do succeed.” 
“We shall,” said Carrie, with a sweet smile. When} 
the sisters parted Carrie moved more slowly; she was | 
going toa place that sickened her, in a region where 
dwelt every thing that was foul and impure in human 
nature. As the crowded streets came in sight, her 
heart almost failed; but she still kept on till she came 
Opposite a cellar door; there she paused. At that mo- 
ment two dirty little fellows appeared on the steps, each 
biting at a repulsive crust of bread; both delighted to 
see their sister. 
“Now we'll git something good | 
est. “Father is awful sick.” | 
“Down there?” asked the young girl, as she gave | 
them money to go and buy cakes. 
“Yes,” said Tommy ; “he fell down and hurt his foot, | 
and it’s growed worse, and he aint got no money.” 
The young girl entered the cellar. It was a damp, 
unwholesome place, in which stood a table and two 
chairs. <A few bits of crockery were placed on a small 
stone bench set near the wall. On a low trundle-bed, 
covered with filthy and insufficient clothing, laid the 
wreck of a physically fine man. Over his broad fore- 
head the coarse black hair fell in disorder. 


hd 


cried Jem, the eld- 


The beard | 
was matted and tangled, the eyes bloodshot, the cheeks 
scarlet with fever. He recognized his daughter, and 
his first cry was for whiskey. Carrie got some water, 
washed his face, wet his head with the cooling fluid, 
and soothed him as best she could. At a poor restau- 
rant near she bought some refreshments, then brought 
a doctor to look at the injured foot, who pronounced it 
a serious sprain, and said that he would not be able to 
walk with it for weeks. 

By the next day the poor inebriate was comfortably 
dressed, and Minnie sat with him, ministering to his 
wants and soothing him when he called for whiskey or 
brandy. 

Meantime Carrie had hired a small tenement, paying 
the rent in advance. Thither she caused to be trans- 
ported the little furniture that had belonged to her 
mother, adding a new stove and several necessary ar- 
ticles. 

Her first visit was to the poorhouse, where she over- 
whelmed her mother with the tidings that she had once 
more ahome. Together they went to the neat little 
place just secured by Carrie. There was the old rock- 
ing-chair in which Mrs. Beech had often rocked her 
babies to sleep. The sight and old recollections almost 
overcame her; she sat down in it and wept like achild. 

Presently the boys came in, ready for any thing, all 
obedience to the sister to whom they looked up with 
reverenee. They were dressed in new, but coarse and 
substantial clothes, and seemed quite proud of their al- 
tered condition. Every draft that new and pressing 
wants made upon the girl’s slender purse she paid with 
alacrity, saying, as she did so, “God will fill it up 
again.” 

“A home of my own, a home of my own,” poor Mrs. 
Beech walked round, saying, like one who could not 
realize the fact. “It seems like a dream;” and in the 
midst of her self-gratulations the door opened, and her 
husband was lifted from a carriage into the house, and 
laid on a sweet, clean bed. 

For four weeks the charm of kindness worked upon 
this man, whose heart was not stone. He saw and felt 
the devotion of his two daughters. It was pleasant to 
watch the two little boys, so proud and careful of their 
new clothes. Gradually the old longing for stimulat- 
ing drinks wore off; and one stormy night, when Car- 

rie had returned from her work; when the fire crackled 
in the bright new cooking-stove; when Mr. Beech had 
for the first time walked from his bed to the old e 
chair; and after they had all partaken of a pleasant 
meal, Carrie brought out a little book, bound with red 
morocco, and on which, .in gilt letters, was stamped the 
word “PLEDGE.” 

“We are all going to try to begin a new life,” she 
said, softly, her beautiful eyes suffused with tears, “and 
as strong drink has been the bane of all our happiness, 
I propose that among ourselves we should form a little 
temperance society. We have a happy home, from 
which Iam sure none of us would like to go back 
to the old mode of living. Can we not keep it so? 
There is a note for you, father, promising all the work 
you may want for the winter; will you sign the pledge 
with the rest of us? Your name ought to head the 
list.” 

She held out the book. 









lips and hands trembling, he said,— 


“Yes; I will sign, and God help me to be worthy of 


such a daughter.” 

“Amen,” responded the mother. 

Reader, to-day, in the city from which I am writing, 
that family still lives and prospers. The little tenement 





He then said, ‘‘“My daughter, enter thou into thy rest- 


| ing-place in peace.” 


She turned her eyes toward hjm and said, with 


| touching simplicity, ‘Yes, father.” 
| 


———— +> 


“GRACIE.” 


I love my little Grace, 
Grace with her cunning ways; 
Her soft, fresh-scented hair, 
That in the light wind plays, 
And sweetest voice—so tuned 
To touch my heart always. 


I peep o’er her bed at morn, 
The stir of a look awakes— 

And “Papa’’—soft as light, 
Upon the morning breaks ;— 

But God alone can know 
What thankfulness it wakes. 


She’s up!—my light of lights, 
From dearest lips a kiss— 

In answer, all my store 
Mingles on lips with this; 

And her smiles, the sunniest, fill 
To the brim my cup of bliss. 


I love our garden walk, 
The smell of early ground; 
Her white arm on J neck, 
Scarce clinging half-way round; 
Her dearest voice—ot all, 
The melody of sound. 


The boughs that swing in air 
And touch her dress's hem— 

The green leaves, as | pass— 
She reaches out for them; 

But tenderest leaf is strong, 
And parts not from its stem. 


An earnest guard is 
Forever by—in vaii: 

I seek these haunts alone— 
There’s nobie “Brun” again. 

There’s a link unseen, I know, 
A link that binds the twain. 


by— 





Thus freighted, fly tife hours, 

But bring sublime recall, 
And daily, deeper hold 

My Grace gains on us all. 
She—next to her and two, 

“My hope—my life—my all.’’ 


I shall miss this garden pomp 
With Grace upon my arm, 

When the summer flowers have died, 
In autumn’s purple calm,— 

When bough, and walk, and leaf 
Feel winter’s icy palm. 


And O, the coming years— 

That hope, the dread, the cold— 
The shaft that yet must strike 

My cherished little fold— 
The icy hand that kills, 

And mingles rose and mould. 


God spare my little one 

To sing life’s evening hymn! 
Guard fondly all my fold; 

And ere the eye is dim, | 
Or lips are hushed, or cold, 

Guide all our feet to Him. 

a 
For the Companion. 


LITTLE-SOUL’S BARN. 


Jerry Bushrod was a bad manager. He was forever 
putting the cart before the horse, and doing just the 
thing he shouldn’t. In consequence he was, oi course, 
always out at the elbows, and had holes in all his pock- 
ets. 

All this was not so much because Jerry did not know 
any better, or might not have learnéd better, if he had 





Her father sat with his face 
hidden in his hands for a moment, then looking up, his | 


begun right, as that he had a very stingy disposition. 


| He was always stingy with his money, stingy with his 


tools, stingy with his bread and cheese, stingy with his 
strength, stingy with his pay when he bought any 
thing, and stingy with his wages when he hired any 
body. 

When he was a boy he never would lend a playfellow 
his sled, or bat, or jack-knife, or a helping hand to get 
him out of difficulty. As for giving any thing away, 
it seemed to astonish him as much to be asked for a 
bite of apple, or a particle of swectmeat, as it would to 
be required to have a tooth drawn in fun. 

Once, however, he did go so far as to give a boy per- 
mission to lick his stick of candy, and at another time 
he was so generous as to allow a little girl to smell of 
an orange that he happened to have. 

Well, when Jerry grew up, every body called him 
“Little-soul,” which expressed very well the smallness 
of his nature. The name stuck to him till he died, for 
he never abated a jot of his meanness. 

He was too stingy to marry, and lived with an old 
aunt, whom he was too stingy to pay, in an old house 
that he was too stingy to repair. 

But if Jerry’s house looked worse for wear, Jerry’s 
barn looked ‘‘worser.” Not a farm in the country 
could show such a marvellous holly-ko-molly of super- 
annuated boards and beams. The roof caved in like 
Peggy O’Flaherty’s bonnet, and the sides bulged out 
like a toper’s legs. Indeed, the old building seemed to 
have taken upon itself, by a kind of melancholy mim- 
icry, to publish that its owner was a drunkard—just 
out of spite at not being repaired. But all the neigh- 
bors knew that Bushrod was too small-souled to drink 











head on the place, warning off prosperity to a fearfully 


| becoming more little-souled and foolish every year. 
respectable distance. Every gale of wind ripped from 


| One day, during a violent thunder storm, his barn, be. 
it a board or shingle and took it away for black mail. | ing considerably higher than the house, and protecte@ 
Every rain levied a tax on the contents. The snow | by no trees, was struck by lightning and caught fire, 
brought a white search warrant from the ridge to the | The house was so near that the flames soon kindleg 
bottom of the mow. | upon it and both were consumed together. After this 
Jerry went on from month te month, through the | “Little-soul” lived with any body who would take him 
round of the seasons, in the same little puttering ways. | till the mortgages on his land were eaten up, and then 
He “‘couldn’t afford’’ to buy his farming tools, aud so | he went to the almshouse, where he died. T. B. 
he made them himself, spending time enough to earn 
a dozen sets. And primitive looking contrivances they 
were. Even Adam would have laughed at his shovels . i 
hoes, rakes and pitchforks. He made a plough, sian The African traveller, Paul du Chaillu, whose books 


but the neighbors advised him to keep it locked up, or | upon the people, and the natural history of portions of 
| the great African continent, are full of information ang 


ADVENTURES WITH GORILLAS. 















































it might be taken for one of the beasts in Revelation. 


any liquor that had to be paid for. 
The luckless fellow had to bear a good deal of banter 
on account of his barn. 


has been exchanged for a commodious house; Jem and 
Tommy, through the united efforts of both sisters, are 
about entering college; Carrie is the secretary of a} 
large and flourishing institution, receiving a liberal| “Jerry, aint you afraid your buildings will hurt the 
salary; Minnie has a similar situation in a neighbor- | Sle of your farm?” or, “Jerry, I wouldn’t have my 
ing city. The story is true in every particular; the | kindling wood sprawled out in that way; t’would look 
characters are living, and Carrie I have seew and talked better sawed and corded up;” or, “Jerry, you'd better 
with; a handsome, modest and intelligent woman. | *¢ down your barn to mend your house;” or, “Jer- 
And this was the way a whole family was rescued from | TY, Your barn eats more than ) our cow.” (It certainly 
want, intemperance and degradation, by the efforts of | “id spoil more hay.) 
two noble sisters. | Thus A, B and C had their jokes out of it, each one 
. sii according to his humor, while all said, in one way or 
BEAUTIFUL DEATH SCENE. | sncther, “Jerry, why don’t you build a new barn?” 
Can’t afford it,” was his invariable reply. And this 
When one of Martin Luther’s children lay on her | was precisely the secret of all poor, lack-penny Bushi- 
death-bed, the great man approached her and said to rod’s economy; and precisely the reason why he never 
her, “My dear little daughter, my beloved Margaret, | thrived. 
you would willingly remain with your earthly parents, | 





All the neighbors knew that Jerry could better af- 
but if God calls you, you will go with your, Heavenly | ford a new barn than the old one, since the amount he 
Father.” | lost every year by the ungainly pile, in the damage'to 
“Yes, dear father, it is as God pleases.” | his fodder and the depletion of his cow in milk and 
“Dear little girl!’ he exclaimed, “O, how I love you! | flesh, and in the general effect of ruin that it added to 
The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” every thing else, would soon build a new barn. It was 
He then took the Bible and read to her the passage: | not to be expected, however, that “Little-soul” could 
“Thy dead men shall live; together with my dead body | see this, or that he could be made to see it. 
shall they arise: Awake and sing, ye that dwell in| Little souls are all alike. 
So the old barn stood—Bushrod’s characteristic scare- 
earth shall cast out the dead.” 





the dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the | 
;crow—grinning out of its many holes like a death’s 





Well, one night the old barn fell down. If it had | 
long breath of relief at the catastrophe. } 

For between two and three years the rubbish lay | 
comfortably at rest on the spot where it fell, and Jerry | 
stacked out his hay and kept his cow in a sty. 

At last, wonder of wonders! it began to be taiked 
about the town that “Little-soul” was going to build a 
new barn. It waseven so. Jerry had found, by cost- 
ly experience, that he “couldn’t afford’ to stack out 
his hay, though, for that matter, the old barn was 
worse than none; but it was not till he had tried “none” | 
for twenty-eight months that the building problem re- 
duced itself sufficiently te allow his narrow mind to see 
through it. 

Ever then the setting up of a new fiame looked to 
him a mountainous enterprise, almost equal to a voyage | 


in search of Sir John Franklin. 

In the first place he must get a carpenter. He} 
“eouldn’t afford” to pay a good one, and finally, after 
thinking over the matter a great deal, he decided to | 
employ Uncle Job Farrington, who had been a tolera- 
ble joiner once, but whom nobody hired now, because 
he was too old to work profitably.for any body, and 
had become no better than a superannuated tinker. 

After figuring and chalking for several weeks with | 
Uncle Job, Jerry succeeded in making a bargain, and 
the old man set to work. 

Slowly enough the job proceeded, you may guess. 





_ ; , |in which he gives many of the minor details is 
been a living creature it must certainly have drawn a : . of his ad. 


|and fiercest of the monkey tribe. It requires strong 


| any means universal. 


interest, has just published a volume for young people, 


ventures that were necessarily omitted im his larger 
volumes. He was the’ first white traveller who encoun. 
tered and described the terrible gorilla—or man mon. 
key, as he is sometimes ironically called—the largeg 


nerves and firm courage to face one of these fiendish 
giants of the forest, and few men would care to haye 
the opportunity. Most boys have a sort of instinct for 
hunting, very much like that of any wild animal; but 


| the qualities that make a successful hunter are not by 


Du Chaillu has them, and is g» 
constituted that the excitement of danger is an abgo- 
lute pleasure—giving presence of mind, quick compre. 
hension, and nerves like cords of steel. Here is one of 


| his encounters with the gorilla: 


One day we were out for gorillas, which we knew were to be 
found thereabouts by the presence of a pulpy, pear-shaped fruit 
the tondo, of which the animal is very fond. I also am very fong 
of the subdued and grateful acid of this fruit, which is eaten by 
the negroes as well as by the gorilla. 

We found everywhere gorilla marks, and so recent that we be 
gan to think the animals must be avoiding us. This was really 
the case, I believe, though Iam not sure. At any rate, we beat 
the bush for two hours before, at last, we found the game. Sné. 
deply an immense gorilla advanced out of the wood straight 
toWard us, and gave vent, as he came up, to a terrible how] of 
rage, as much as to say, “I am tired of being pursued, and will 
face you.”’ 

It was a lone male, the kind which is always most ferocious, 
This fellow made the woods resound with his roar, whieh is rea}. 
ly an awfnl sound, resembling very much the rolling and mutter. 
ing of distant thunder. 

ite was about twenty yards off when we first saw him. Wea 
once gathered together; and I was about to take him and bring 





It would tire you #0 hear all the difficulties of getting 
the timber together, while “Little-soul” chaffered and 
haggled with cutters and teamsters. 

At last the sleepers were laid. True to his penny- 
wise passion, Jerry would have the new barn close to 
his house. He was as parsimonious of his strength as 
of every thing else, and thought it all folly to “tire his 
legs and wear out shoe-leather” with going ten rods to 
do his foddering, He “would have things handy.” 

So when Uncle Job Farrington had got the frame 
together after a fashion, word went out among the 
neighbors that on such a day Bushrod would have 2 
“raising.” Every body was invited; and at the ap- 
pointed time every body came. 

“Why didn’t you build bigger while you was abeut 
it?” said the old hands. 

“Big as I could afford,” said Jerry; “‘it’ll be high 
enough to make up.” 

“Why, man, you should have made it broad and low. 
How are you going to get your hay over the beams?” 

“Well enough for that,” muttered Jerry. “I want 
my ground to plant on.” 

When the first side was ready the men took hold. 
Uncle Job was half out of his wits with responsibility, 
and bustled and fussed like an old woman. 

“Hip!” and the heavy plate rose as high as the men’s 
knees. “Hip!” and they heaved it to their shoulders. 
Now came the tug. “Set in the spike-poles!” 

One youngster slipped through the loose boards and 
fell under the floor-timbers, barking his shins and 
howling with pain. 

“Hip! Hip!” Old Job flapped his arms like a roos- 
ter, and fairly hopped up and down with excitement. 

It was of no use. The creaking skeleton of timbers 
went up half way and hung. The men wanted the 
strong voice of a master workman. 

Just as the whole side seemed ready to drop, big 
Dan Wetherbce snatched a long string-piece, and ap- 
plying his shoulder, yelled a “Heave-ho!” that could 
have been heard as far as an Indian war-whoop. 

At this the frame-work moved again. One more 
mighty effort and it stood erect o¥er the sockets, into 
which, after a deal of vigorous hammering, and many 
exclamations not at all complimentary to old Job’s 
skill, the posts and tenants were sunk and secured by 
pins. 

Piece by piece the ill-fitted building went together, 
(by dint of very loud shouting on the part of big Dan— 

for the men paid no heed to Uncle Farrington’s little 
“Hip! Hip!’’) and by noon all but the roof was raised. 

The hands stopfed and took breath, and looked 
round. Wasn’t Jerry going to give them any thing 
toeat? They waited. 

“Come again after dinner, won’t ye?” called out 
“Little-soul.” 

Then, you may be sure, there was grumbling, loud 
and deep, as the men walked off to get their victuals at 
home, while from the boys and younger hands, as long 
as they jwere in sight, came back to the stingy barn- 
owner’s ears a fusilade of shrieks, and groans, and fero- 


cious quotations, and damaging epithets, regardless of 


all rhetoric or politeness. 

But few came in the afternoon, and they a motley 
crew—jokers, rogues and scamps—that came for mis- 
chief, not for work. Old Job could do nothing with 
them. Jerry and his puttering old carpenter coaxed 
help enough out of the gang to get up the rafters; but 
with what infinite bother and noise! Pandemonium 
seemed loose on the top of “‘Little-soul’s” barn. 

When they finally went away they left a ragged shirt 
swinging far out from the end of the ridge-pole, which 
the jokers had fixed there by splicing on a board like 
a sign. 

The “rogues” did their part towards serving Jerry a 
farewell turn, by punching his pig’s nose with spike- 
poles, while the “‘scamps”’ tied a knot in the tail of his 
old cow. 

Jerry worked the rotten boards of the old barn into 
the covering of his new one, turning them wrong side 
out, like the Irishman’s stocking that had “holes in 
the right side, to be sure.” 

As Jerry grew old he lived alone in his poor house, 


him down where he stood, when Malouen stopped me, saying, y 
a whisper, “Not time yet."" 

We stood, therefore, in silence, gunin hand. The gorilla looked 
at us for a minute or so out of his evil gray eyes, then beat his 
breast with his gigantic arms—and what arms he had !—then he 
gave another howl of defiance, and advanced upon us. How 
horrible he looked! I shall never forget it. 

Again he stopped, not more than fifteen yards away. Still Ma- 
louen said “Not yet."" Good gracious! what is to become of us 
if our guns miss fire, or if we only wound the huge beast? 

Again the gorilla made an advance upon us. Now he was not 
twelve yards off. I could see plainly his ferocious face. It was 
distorted with rage; his huge teeth were ground against each 
other, so that we could hear the sound; the skin of the forehead 
was drawn forward and back rapidly, which made his hair move 
up and down, and gave a truly devilish expression to the hide 
ous face. Once more he gave out a roar. which seemed to shake 
the woods like thunder; I could really feel the earth trembling 
under my feet. The gorilla, looking us in the eyes and beating 
his breast, advanced again 

“Don’t fire too soon,”’ 
he will kill you.” 

This time he came within eight yards of us before he stopped. 
I was breathing fast with excitement as I watched the huge 
beast. 

Malouen said only “Steady,’’ asthe gorillacame up. When he 
stopped, Malouen said ‘‘Now!"’ And before he could utter the 
roar for which he was opening his mouth, three musket-balls 
were in his body. He fell dead almost without a struggle. 

He was a monstrous beast, indeed, a. not among the tall- 
est. His height was five feet six inches. His arms had a spread 
of seven feet two inches. His broad, brawny chest measured 
fiftv inches round. The big toe of his foot measured five inches 
and three-quarters in circumference. His arms seemed like im- 
mense bunches of muscie only; and his legs and claw-like feet 
were so well fitted for grabbing and holding, that I could see 
how easy it was for the negroes to believe that these animals, 
when they conceal themselves in trees and watch for prey, can 
seize and pull up with their feet any living thing, leopard, ox or 
man, that passes beneath. 

The face of this gorilla was intensely black. The vast chest, 
which proved his great power, was bare, and covered with 1 

archment-like skin. His body was covered with gray hair. 

While the animal approached us in its flerce way, walking on its 
hind legs and facing us as few animals dare face man, it really 
seemed to me to be a horrid likeness of man. 


Chaillu desired very much to secure a live gorilla, for 
the purpose of sending it to England or to this coun 
try. The cunning and enormous strength of full-grown 
gorillas make their capture almost impossible. His 
hope was, that by some fortunate circumstance a “youug 
one” might fall into his hands. His hope was at length 
reailzed. He says: 


*My hunters were five in number, and were walking very si 
lently through the forest, when suddenly the silence was broken 
by the cry of a young gorilla forits mother. Every thing was 
still. It was about noon, and they immediately determined wv 
follow the cry. 

Soon they heard the cry again. Gun in hand, the brave fellows 
crept neiselessly toward a clump of wood, where the baby s 
rilla evidently was. They knew the mother would be near; and 
there was a likelihood that they might encounter the male als¢, 
which they dread more than they do the mother. But they de 
termined to risk every thing, and, if possible, to take the young 
one alive, knowing how pleased I should be, for I had been lens 
trying to capture a young gorilla. 

>resently they perceived the bush moving; and crawling 4 lit 
tle farther on, in dead silence, scarcely breathing with excite 
ment, they beheld what had seldom been seen even by negroes. 
A young gorilla was sgated on the ground, eating some berries 
which grew close to the earth. A few feet farther off sat the 
mother, also eating some of the fruit. 

Instantly they made ready to fire; and none too soon, for the 
old female saw them as they raised their guns, and they had 
pull triggers without delay. Fortunately, they wounded her 
mortally. 

She fell on her face, the blood gushing from the wounds. The 
young one, hearing the noise of the guns, ran to his mother an 
clung to her, hiding his face and embracing her body. 

Their shouts roused the little one. He instantly let go of his 
mother and ran to a small‘tree, which he elimbed with great 
agility. There he sat, and roared at them savagely. They were 
now ———- how to get at him. At last they cut down the 
tree, and, as it fell, they dexterously threw a cloth over the head 
of the young monster, and thus gained time to secure it while it 
was blinded. With all these precautions, one of the men re 
ceived a severe bite on the hand, and another had a piece taket 
out of his leg. 

As the animal was lifted out of the canoe in which he had eome 
down the river, he roared, and bellowed, and looked around 
wildly, with his wicked little eyes, giving warning that if he 
could get at any of us he would take his revenge. 

I saw that the stick hurt his neck, and immediately set about 
having a cage made for him. In two hours we had built a stromt 
bamboo house, with the slats securely tied at such a distance 
apart that we could see the gorilla, and it could see out. In this 
cage he was immediately deposited; and now, for the first time, 
1 had a fair chance to look at my prize. 

I named the gorilla Joe—‘Fighting Joe."’ He was evidently 
not three years old, but fully able to walk alone, and possesseé 
for his age, very extraordinary strength. Huis height was about 
three feet and six inches. His hands and face were very Diack. 
his eyes were sunkem. The hair on his head was of a reddist- 
brown color. It began just at the eyebrows, and came down the 
sides of the face to the lower jaw, just as our beards grow. Tht 
whiskers, if we may call them so, were of a blackish color. The 
face was smooth, and intensely black. The upper lip was cot 
ered with short. coarse hair; I'wondered if it was the beginning 
of a mustache. I found afterward that gorillas had no mustaches 
The lower hp had longer hair; and I wondered, also, if in tim 
an imperial would grow there. There were eyelashes. t 
though these were slight and thin. The eyebrows were straight 

Excepting the face, and the palms of his hands and feet, his 
whole body wns covered with hair. y 

After I had looked carefully at the little fellow, and knew wel 
that he was safely locked in his cage, 1 ventured to approach hit 
to say a few encouraging words. He stood in the farthest cor 
ner; but, as I approached, he bellowed. and made a precipita 
rush at me. Though I retreated as quickly as I could, he sae 
ceeded in catching ny trowsers’ legs with the toes of one of bis 
feet, and then retreated immediately to the farthest cornet 
This taught me caution; I must not approach too near. 

Shall I be able to tame him? I thought I should; but I wa 
disappointed. 

He sat in his corner, looking wickedly eut of his gray ¢yé: 
and Inever saw a more morose or ill-tempered face than this lit 
tle beast had. I do not believe that gorillas ever smile. 

Of course I had to attend to the wants of my captive. My first 
business in the morning was to attend on Joe. r sent for some 
of the forest berries which these animals are known to prefer: 
and placed these and a cup of water within his reach. Le we 


said Malouen; “if you don’t kill him 
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edingly shy, and would neither eat nor drink till Thad re- ¢ame to his sid. 
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year exce Prac tape His thigh was torn to the bone. For 
Year, o a considerable distance. tetas ‘ = ‘ Seeing gets oR 
n, be- sored Mond day I found Joe fiercer than the first. He rushed te we pan mig nage sg brine = Fw 
ely at any one who stood even for a moment near his cage, eve ? e cap Ss say, € : 
tected syscemed ready to tear us to aoe —— se of —— when I met a Spanish bull, I always gave him plenty 
- thought I: a tiger under the disguise of a gorilla. “ ” 
t fire. nonkey What kind ata cane a full-grown gorilla would require. of sea room and a wide berth. 
indle@ Tshould certainly not care to be his Keeper. : — 
P On the fourth day, while no one was near, the little rascal suc- 
T this ceeded in forcing apart two of the bamboo sticks which com- HER ANSWER. 
> hi «sed his cage, and made his escape. I came up just as his flight 7 ° 
1 te: a overea. yes pot —y = —- — The Farmington Chronicle tells of a school teacher 
‘wreuit. Where ha e gone? wa etermi @ ieee “ ae: tpl ities 
then parva and recapture him. Running into my house to get one who kept a se holar after school until she could = ~ 
: B. ‘i my guns, I was startled by an angry growl issuing from under | answer to the question, What is commerce? whic 
ny low bedstead. oa wees there was no mistake | jn the book was, “An interchange of commodities be- 
“nt it; | knew his growl but too well. " * a * ss 3 tye . 
ee Joe lay there hid, but anxiously watching my move- tween nations or indiv iduals. After several ee 
3. ents. 1 cleared out faster than I came in. I instantly shut the | attempts, the girl announced her task completed, and, 
book, Zadows, and called to my people to guard the door. When Joe | with a self-satisfied air, got off the answer as follows: 
OOKS BB caw the crowd of black faces he became furious; and with his | «Commerce is the exchange of commodores between 
ions » aring, and every sign of rage y, oe 4 a . hie . e ; 
~—— ares et from beneath the bed. He was about to make a rush | Nations on intervales.” It is needless to say the school 
on and - allof us. He was not afraid. A stampede of my men took | ma’am gave it up and let the girl go home. 
asce. I shut the door quickly, and left Joe master of the prem- 
people, I preferred devising some plans for his easy capture to ex- 
his ad- nosing myself and men to his terrible teeth; for the little rascal = — 
ia -ould bite very hard, and I did not care to have a piece taken out 
rger of one of my legs. 
ti o take him was now a puzzling question. He hadshown > + N 
Rcoun- op srength and such rage aiready that I did not care, and none CHILDREN Ss COLU My? - 
nh mon- of my men seemed to care, to run the chance of getting badly 
la peaten in a rgnacbesg Sa hee in be oa wore poeey sane ‘ 
rges 5 off the worse. Meantime, peeping throug e keyhole, * * 2 
pr 1 ow Master Joe standing sell, in the middle of the room, look- Where is my Receipt ¢ ‘ 
= ; about for his enemies, and examining, with some surprise, : —_ ; 
lendish o saitare. He seemed to think that he had never seen such The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon . e | 
things before. I watched with fear, lest the ticking of my clock margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | 
0 have should attract his attention, and perhaps lead him to an assault : A . | 
inct fi on that precious article. Indeed, I should have left Joe in| he has paid for his Companion. | 
or ‘session but for a fear that he woulld destroy the many little iF ‘ | 
al; but cles of value or curiosity I had hung about the walls, and No other receipt is given. 
«hich reminded me so much of America. 
Not by Finally, seeing Joe to be quiet, I dispatched some fellows for a +o 
1d is nets and, opening the door quickly, I threw this over his head. 
” Fortunately, we succeeded at the first throw in effectually en- | 
n abso- tangling the young monster, who roared frightfully, and struck | 
, and kicked in every direction under the net. So feartully was 
com pre- ye excited that I thought he would die in a fit of rage. I took 
S One of i of the back of his neck; two men seized his arms, and 
. ther the legs; and, thus held by four men, we could hardly 
ze Joe. 
¢ carried him as quickly as we could to the cage, which had 
€re to be yen repaired, and then once more locked him in. I never saw 
ped fruit, sacha furious beast in my life as he was. He darted at every 
very fond one. He bit the bamboos of his cage. He glared at us with ven- 
eaten by mous and sullen eyes, and in every motion showed a temper 
thorougly wicked and malicious. 
lat We be- ‘After this Joe got worse than ever; and as good treatment on- 
vas really smade him more morose and savage, I tried what starvation 
‘, We beat sould do toward breaking his spirit. Besides, it began to be 
me. Sud- ‘oublesome to procure his food from the woods, and I wanted 
1 straight jim to become accustomed to civilized food, which was placed 
e howl of orehim. But he would touch nothing of the kind. How was 
|, and will ito bring him to America? I could not put an African forest on 
- yard. As for his temper, after starving him for twenty-four 
ferocious. , all I gained was, that he came slowly up and took some 
eh is real- verries from the forest out of my hand, and then immediately re- 
1d mutter- treated to his corner to eat them. Daily attentions from me for 
7 afortnight more did not bring me any farther confidence from 
m.  Weat him than this. He always snarled at me, and only when very 
and bring hangry would he take even his choicest food from my hand. 
Saying, 2 In ten days he died quite suddenly. He had been in good 
health, and ate plentifully of his natural food, which was brought 
illa looked very day from the forest for him. He did not seem to sicken 
A beat his antil two days before his death. He died in some pain. To the 
‘—then he ast he continued utterly untamable, and after his chain was put 
us. How nhe added treachery to his other vices. He would come some- 
- times quite readily to eat out of my hand, but while I stood by 
Still Ma- im would suddenly—looking me ail the time in the face to en- 
come of us gage my attention—put out his foot and grasp at my leg. Sever- For the Companion. 
ast ? ai times he tore my pantaloons in this manner. A quick retreat 
he was not o my part saved my legs from farther injury, but I had to be THE WOUNDED PIGEON. 
ce. be bc ery careful in my approsches. The negroes could not come 
ainst cai ear him at all without setting him in a rage. He seemed always sures enj s]1ei 
le forehead o remember that they captured him, and to think he had experi- Of all the plea ures enjoyed ne the Hillside, that of 
hair mm nced rather too hard treatment at their hands; but he evident | feeding the pigeons was most delightful. Whole fami- 
0 the hide yalways cherished toward me also a feeling of revenge. : z * ay ip 
od to shake "Ifilled a half barrel with hay and set it = ad him tor his bea. | Lies of these pretty creatures lived in the belfry of the 
| trembling He recognized its use at once, and it was pretty to see him shake . 2 — 
nd beating p the er and creep into this nest when he was tired. At night church down by the w ater; in fact, there was a regular 
"t ki pe always shook it up, and then took some hay in his hands, with settlement all about the building, from the roof to the 
rt Bil him hich he would cover himself when he was snug in his barrel. ; arr 
ea rften moaned. for his mother, perha s, at ight. | oni steeple top, under the eaves and rafters, inside and out. 
he stonp After Joe died I stuffed his body, and brought his skin and skel- imes, i arly spring PW SW . 
1 the huge ion to New York, where many saw it. Sometimes, ™ early aeenes & few swallows made 
eel their nests in some invisible corner, but they were only 
ren he atin 
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THE OLD WATCH-DOG. 


I call him Old Towser, 
But that’s not his name; 
He answers to Major, 
Or Mage, just the same; 
He’s old and rheumatic, 
And often is lame. 


By the road-side he sits, 
So stately and still; 

He waits till some stranger 
Comes % the long hill, 

And then his great bow-wow 
The whole air doth fill. 


The little school children 
Slip by one by one; 
They forget he is old, 
That he’s too lame to run; 
That he does not chase children, 
Not even in fun. 


But he looks such a monster, 
So surly and grim, 
So able to hold you 
If that were his whim, 
That all the boy-rogues 
Give a wide berth to him. 


A faithful old servant 
Is Towser to-day ; 

He asks for no wages, 
Me’d scorn to take pay, 

And mpegs, Foye lying 
Are not in his way. 


So true to thy trust, 
Little child, mayst thou be! 
As faithful, as honest, 
As watchful as he; 
And so — God’s blessing 
Come richly to thee! 


CATCHING THE BULL. 

In parts of California large numbers of cattle are 
ised. For many years these cattle have been allowed 
tun on the plains, until they have acquired many of 
¢ traits of wildanimals. Their legs are long and thin, 
“ar noses sharp, and their movements quick and grace- 
- The head is carried high, and the horns are long 
hd wide spread. A herd is always nervous, uneasy, 
i the lookout for danger, and become very much ex- 
ed at the Sight of aman. If afoot and alone, they do 
‘hesitate to attack him. The native Californians 
‘always mounted, and to them the,cattle become ac- 
Stomed. It is considered unsafe for a man who is 
x on horseback to meet one of these roving herds in a 
trict where trees are scarce. A story is told of a 
ntucket sea captain, who settled in California, and 
“an encounter with a wild bull: 
pes, with his wife sand children, he settled on a 
= hei miles east of Point Conception. Abouta 
— after his arrival, returning one morning from 

we J his horses on the open plain, he discovered, a 
tine,» ards ahead, a bull evidently infuriated and 
lb at full speed. Thinking he could avoid the an- 
no) turning aside from the trail, the captain di- 
Fe ge ong the tall grass. To his dismay, the bull 
‘ om equal divergence. 
th the captain, having dodged many a whale safe- 

cught that strategy might now avail—since in 

had, and speed he was unequal to his adversary. 
mek eard that when one of these wild cattle is about 
_ sa plunge with his horns, he always closes his 


S. S. Advocate, 





“0 the bull neared his foe, his eyes only “bulged” 
t the more. The captain sprang aside and threw 
~ flat on the ground, but could not escape. He 
» aught by one of the animal’s horns and tossed 
the air, A moment after he found himself lying 

“ust, and could discern the uplifted tail of the 
Ppearing in the distance. A Spanish woman 


S would afford a chance for escape. But day, until at length, after gasping, as if in great suffer- 


summer friends, just coming with a good many grace- 
ful flourishes to offer their congratulations, then flying 
off again before winter. So, while they were welcome 
to partake of pigeon’s fare, if they chose, it was quite 
impossible to strike up any sort of intimacy between 
them and the children. 

The pigeons, on the contrary, visited us at all sea- 
sons; when the snow was too light fora table-cloth, 
taking their meals from the window-sill, which was 
brushed and spread for their special accommodation. 
At such times they were so glad to find a resting place 
they would pick the crumbs out of the little, red hands, 
held a moment under the window, just raised a crack 
for that purpose. 

During the severest part of winter there was but lit- 
tle opportunity for social visiting, though the pigeons 
knew well enough where to look for their friends, and 
they nodded their funny little heads from their high 
houses, as if to say, ‘We haven’t forgotten you; we are 
coming to see you by-and-by; don’t forget us, for we 
shall be real hungry.” 

When the blinding snow filled the air, covering every 
thing except the chimney tops, and hiding the homes 
of our little friends, we talked about the dove that was 
sent forth from Noah’s ark, but could find no rest for 
the sole of her little foot, and the children wondered if 
it looked like any of their pigeons, and what exclama- 
tions of joy were uttered when the “green olive leaf” 
was brought back in her mouth! 

O how cold and gloomy was the thought of that great 
world ef water, with only one solitary dwelling; and 
all because of disobedience to the commands of a kind 
and holy God. / 

In summer nota day passed without our visitors. 
Morning, noon and early evening (for they set a good 
example of “early to bed and early to rise’) there was 
such a fluttering, and cooing, and laughing, it must 
have been a very cross-grained person who could have 
looked on without a pleasant smile. 

There was Grandmother Ruff, a large,Mignified pi- 
geon, with a great white ruffle round her neck; then 
there was Pinkey, and Rainbow, and Dandy Slim, a 
long, slate colored little fellow, who moved trippingly 
about, looking as if he had just come from admiring 
himself in the big river looking-glass beside the church; 
there were Beauty and Plumpy, and ever so many more 
with queer names, and some with no names at all. 

The children loved the pigeons; the pigeons loved 
the children, and our dear Father in heaven loved them 
all. 

One very cold, rainy day, a sudden cry of surprise, 
pain and pity all in a breath, rang through the nurse- 
ry, as the children went up after breakfast. A sharp 
west wind was blowing through a broken window pane, 
which was stained with blood, and in the corner near- 
est, wet and shivering, one of the dear pet pigeons 
crouched as if dying. 

It scarcely struggled while it was taken up and placed 
in a basket of cotton near the fire, its poor heart throb- 
bing painfully. It was carefully watched through the 


ing, it was so still we all feared it was quite dead. 
In vain the children tried to feed it with crumbs 
moistened in milk, and as its recovery seemed quite 
hopeless the basket was removed to the kitchen. 
Grea indeed, was the astonishment of all, when, 









and pecking at the window with the same old-fashioned, | 
sidewise, comical look as ever. 

Perhaps the children were sorry to find their new 
companion so anxious to leave them, but they were | 


soon comforted when, among the scramblers for break- 
fast, they ‘recognized their guest. 
culiar twinkle in the pink eves, as if the recognition 
were mutual, and, as it always is, they loved best that ie 
one they had helped most. | 

Nobody could ever tell what sent the poor bird into 
such strange quarters; all sorts of gucsses were made 


UBSCRIBERG ie COMPINO 
Whether the pigeon was disobedient | N ye ERS TOME COMIN 


to no purpose. 


and flew away to escape punishment, meeting, as wick- 


| 
| 
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They fancied a pe- | 











ed people often do, a heavier one in its flight, or wheth- | 
er they had a quarrel in the belfry, and one ehased the 
other until it dashed through the glass to find protec- | 


tion, or whether it came out of love to pay a visit up in | 


the nursery of its kind. friends, we never knew; the | 
pigeon kept its own counsel. It gave a lesson, howev- ‘®¢ Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 
er; forthe children understood better what our Saviour | up to July Ist, 868. 


said about the sparrows; 


“fone of them shall not fall on | 


the ground without your Father; and they knew His | 
love had made their hearts tender towards the poor pi- | 


geon, and they thought how kind and beautiful must 
have been His voice when He said, “Fear not, ye are 
of more value than many sparrows.” 


BARNSTABLE, 


<<>> 





gum. 


MAUvDIEe had been told that it was naughty to chew 
Next day she came into the house, full of im- 
portance, saying that the cow was very naughty, for she 
was chewing gum as hard as ever she could. 


+>- 





PANION. 


My 8, 1 isa pronoun. 


River, Ill. 


Sports and Pastimes. 





Curious Experiment with Ofl and Water. 


Drop a small quantity of oil into water agitated by the 
wind; it will immediately spread itself with surprising 
swiftness upon the surface, and the oil, though scarcely 
more than a teaspoonful, will produce an instant calm over 
a space several yards square. 
windward side of the pond or river, and you will observe it 
extend to the size of nearly half an acre, making it appear 
as smooth as a looking-glass. 
stance in this experiment is the sudden, wide and forcible 
spreading of adrop of oil on the surface of the water; for | beautiful. 
if a drop of oil be put upon a highly polished marble table, 
or a looking-glass laid horizontally, the drop remains in its 
place, spreading very little; but when dropped on water, it 
spreads instantly many feet round, becoming so thin as to 

produce the prismatic colors for a considerable space, and 

eyond them, so much thinner as to be invisible, except in 
its effect in smoothing the waves at a much greater distance. 
It seems as if a repulsion of its particles took place as soon 
as it touched the water, and so strong as to act on other 
bodies swimming on the surface, as straw, leaves, chips, 
etc., forcing them to recede every way from the drop, as 
from a centre, leaving a large clear space. 


Enigmas, Charades, &a. 





My whole, of 26 letters, is what I think about the Com- 


My 20, 17, 26 is a color. 

My 7, 25, 12 is used in writing. 
My 15, 14. 13 is a weight. 

My 16,8, 12 is a boy’s nickname. 
My 19, 24 is a pronoun. 

My 4. 10, 22, 9, 10, 25 is not plenty. 
My 21, 14, 5 is akind of gun. 


y 23, 11, 9, 6, 2 is a Scripture name. 
My 20, 14, 18, 10, 14, 26 is the name of a town on Rock 
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They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These wiil be given IN ADDITION to @ PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 
of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 


lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one, 


Your labor cannot be lost, 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying Pres—ent—if you PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents. 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS, 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscr’- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
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tain mechanic? 


offer-sir! . 


1. Enfield—Castleton. 
2. 250 rods 





next uivrning, the patient was found flapping its wings 


5. Just-ice. 


.  & Mathematician. 
H 


but 1000is 


This puzzle seems a little difficnlt at first sight, but with 
care, may be quite easily read. 


4. 


Double Acrostic. 


1. The purest bloom that greets a bright May sky; 
2. With mean excuse to put a question bys 

8. The spot where many a dauntless spirit fled; 

4. The man whose pills survive though he is dead. 


Range all these letters in their order due; 

Then tremble, youth! for, clear revealed to you, 
This fatal epoch to mankind will show 

The perils bachelors must undergo. 


5. 


Green am I in spring, 
Late in summer yellow; 
In the autumn red, 
When the days grow mellow. 


You may on me read; 
You may on me write; 

Green, red, yellow though Iam, 
1 am always white. 


Wrinkle not my face, 
t me live in clover; 
Look, but handle not: 
Yes, you may turn me over! 


Conundrums. 


Why is a fancifnl idea entertained by a negro like a cer- 
Because its a black’s myth. 

Why are all games of chess of equal duration? Because 
it takes four (nights) knights to 

Why is your shadow like false friends 
lows you only in sunshine. 

Why isa lady who refused to marry an officer likeone 
who refused a civilian? 


lay a game. 
Triend ? Because it fol- 


Because they both refused an 


When is a window like a star? When it is a sky-light. 

What is the difference between a list of names and a mem- 
ber of the feline race, aftera bloody battle? One ® a cate- 
gory, and the other a gory cat. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


4. Snow-don. 


6. Horse, 


premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 

These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon asitissecured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin ‘in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number ox 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled, , 


‘ 


TERMS: 


One topy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If nos 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment im advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
$1,75 if not paid in advance. Ld 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 


letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the paper is 
discontinued. 
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time during the year. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified by letter, 
when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 

Papers wil! not be stopped until all arrearages are paid. 

Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- | 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 
From a Correspondent. 

We have sailed upon the beautiful lake of Lucerne, 
and now I will tell you about our journey to this place. | 
The first words we heard after we reached Brientz, 
our destination on the lake were English, or London 
English. The peculiar accent of the Londoners can in- 
stantly be recognized. 

A German, who looked like an American horse- 
jockey, was addressing two .ladies in broken English, 
and stating the advantages of" securing a private car- 
riage from him as far greater than taking seats in the 
diligence. 

The poor ladies had no gentleman adviser, and were | 
in a state of much perplexity. They inquired of any 
one who passed, engineer, fireman or passenger, what 
was to be done. 

We advised them to wait, as we should do, and see 
what the carriage was. We found that the seats in the 
coupe—the two best seats in a diligence—were already 
engaged, and when the anxious hotel runner came to 
us to secure our patronage, and promised to carry us 
for the same price as the post-carriage, we were in- 
clined to accept his offer. 

It was well we had taken breakfast before we started, 
for as it was, the cool, bracing air from the mountains 
made us feel a keen appetite. We were upon the wa- 
ter an hour, and thought no boat ride was ever so de- 
lightful. All our anticipations of the beauty of a 
Swiss lake were realized. Sometimes it seemed as 
though we were in a beautiful prison, for the high 
mountains closed in about us so that we could see no 
possible passage for us to escape. 

When we landed we found ourselves in quite a little 
scene of bustle and noise. Men from the hotel, near 
by, were harnessing their horses into strong carriages, 
and the post officials were securing letters and dispatch- 
es in the great black boxes on the top of the diligences. 
Porters were running with baggage, little boys were 
teasing passengers for their bundles, and the passen- 
gers were hurrying to secure their seats. 

The diligence is a carriage provided by government 
for the conveyance of the mails, but is also furnished 
with comfortable seats for the accommodation of trav- 
ellers. It resembles somewhat in appearance an old- 
fashioned American coach, with huge yellow wheels, a 
compartment in the interior for four people, a coupe in 
front just behind or under the driver’s seat, anda huge 
black box, sometimes on the top of the coach, some- 
times at the back, for the mails. 

Two persons, of course, always make the daily trip, 
the postman and the driver; each wears his own pecu- | 
liar uniform, and the driver has a horn fastened to his 
left arm. 

People who take seats in the interior have but little 
opportunity of getting any prospect of the scenery they 
pass, while those who choose the coupe can see all that 
is before them. 

We decided to hire a large carriage, and have the top 
turned back, so that we could have nothing to prevent 
our looking in every direction. 

Soon we were all ready. The moment the attentive 
man who had secured us for his carriage learned our 
decision, he turned his back upon us and jumped upon 
the returning boat for somebody else, leaving us to the 
tender mercies of our driver, who could speak English | 
“a wittle,” he said. 

We placed our little girl companion on the front seat 











to help hold the reins, and so had room for the two | may get your profile.” 


English ladies with us. For the first part of our way 
we were going up one constant ascent, so we did not 
hurry past the villages, nor the pretty sights on the way. 

For a long time we could not decide what it was the 


country women wore 6n their heads, whether combs, | 


with white shells on the top, or whether bands of white 
ribbon were braided in with the hair. Occasionally 
our kind driver would stop to allow us to use our new 
drinking cup, or to rest his horses, and sometimes we 
would please him by offering to get out and walk up 
some long hill. 

By degrees the road became steeper and rougher, 


The priceof | and examine at our leisure the construction of the 
fanciful Swiss houses. 
panion is | shingles on the sides; not such large shingles as ours, 
$1.25 a) put half the length, half the width, and prettily round- 
year, strictly eq at one end. 
keep it, if we do not lose it, to show to somebody in 
If payment America. 


ized fully what it was to ride on the edge of a precipice. 
We were going over a mountain pass, and seemed to be 
rising higher and higher. 
ering all around us; cascades and waterfalls were rush- 
ing down from the rocks above us; on one side of us 
were heights upon heights, and on the other side was a 
steep precipice, while far below were little, quiet villa- 
ges, and lakes, and clear, running brooks. 


mountain roads of Switzerland. 
tions can commence at any nity to testify to the superior manner in which they are 
constructed. 


Afterwards we had time to walk through the village 


Many of them are finished with 


We picked up one, and are going to 


After we were seated in our carriage again we real- 


High mountains were tow- 


You have, perhaps, heard of the excellence of the 
We had an opportu- 


For miles we rode on the edge of preci- 
pices, from which to have fallen would have been death, 
and yet we hardly felt the sense of danger. The road 
inclined slightly inwards, had a foundation oftentimes 
of solid stone, and was guarded by rows of stone posts 
on the outer edge. ° 

At one time we almost trembled; we rode under an 
overhanging mountain of stone, as it were; far below 
us were the valleys where people lived; and we were 
going down a steep descent. Iron shoes were put upon 
the wheels, so that we dragged down the hill. 

Before sunset we had reached the lowest spot, and 
stopped at this pretty place. In the distance, Brientz 
had not looked to be as prettily situated as it is. 

Our host has given us the choice of his best rooms, 
and we have windows which look directly upon the 
lake. 

Great snow-covered mountains rise on the opposite 
side, and their tops are bright in the sunlight, while we 
down in the valley are in shadow. 

Several times during the Aay the little steamboat goes 
and comes between here and Interlaken; post carriages 
and private ones drive up with their English and French 
passengers; pedestrians pass with their long Alpine 
stocks and Russian leather boots; and the Swiss peas- 
ants go by to their work in the fields. 

This is a genuine Swiss village. One street is long 
and lined on either side with black wooden houses— 
nothing pretty about them but their fantastic gables 
and balconies—and at the very end of the village isa 
neat little white church. 

Our hotel is very good, and the prices are according- 
ly high. Near us is a large collection of the beautiful 
wood work; we have been to see the pretty things, and 
find them to bg sold for all prices; from half a dollar 
to five hundred dollars. A traveller has certainly great 
enjoyments which those who remain at home know 
nothing of; but he certainly puts himself in the way 
of many temptations by which the former are never 
tried. Yours truly, Cc. A. G. 

Brientz, Swttzerland. 
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For the Companion. 
NED’S INQUIRY. 
We were riding out one evening, 
Wee Ned, his papa and I, 
And gazed as we rode, on the shining 
Stars in the azure sky. 


We talked of the constellations, 
And traced the Big Dipper there, 

And Ned (his mind is inquiring) 
Begged me to tell him where. 


So I pointed out the handle, 
While his bright eyes found each star, 
And sparkled, like them, as he questioned, 
‘Is that God's Dipper, mamma?”’ 


I answered ‘‘Yes,”’ and was hiding 
A smile beneath my veil, 
When he added, with puzzled expression, 
“Now, where’s His water-pail?” 
K. H. M. 
+o 
RECOLLECTION OF FACES. 


It is known that Mr. Clay was remarkable for his rec- 
ollection of faces. A curious incident of this wonder- 
ful power is told of his visit to Jackson, Miss. On his 
way the cars stopped at Clinton for a few moments, 
when an eccentric but strong-minded man made his 
way up to him, exclaiming, as he did so,— 

“Don’t introduce me, for I want to see if Mr. Clay 
will know me.” 

“Where did I know you?” asked Mr. Clay. 

“In Kentucky,” answered the keen-sighted but one- 
eyed old man. 

“Mr. Clay struck his long, bony finger upon his fore- 
head as if in deep thought. 

“Have you lost that eye since I saw you, or had you 
lost it before?” inquired Mr. Clay. 

“Since,” said the man. 

Then turn the sound side of your face to me, that I 


Mr. Clay paused for a moment, his thoughts running 
back many years. “TI have it!’ said he. “Did you 
not give me a verdict as juror, at Frankfort, Ky.,in the 
great case of the United States vs. Innis, twenty-one 
years ago. ?” 

“I did! I did!” said the overjoyed old man. 

“And is not your name Hardwicke?” asked Clay. 

“Tt is,’ replied Mr. Hardwicke, bursting into tears. 
“Did I not tell you,” he said, to his friends, “that he 
knew me, though I have not seen him from that time 
to this?” 


EGYPTIAN WAILERS. 
Taking an early morning walk, writes a correspon- 








and we had better views of the mountains and of the 
valleys far below. The cows and goats were feeding so 
far above us, on the hills, that they seemed to be just 
stepping into the clouds; and the little Swiss cottages 
seemed to be perched here and there, like little toy 
boxes. 

About noon, diligences, private carriages and pedes- 
trians stopped at the principal hotel in the little village 
of Sungen. 

The people were to have some dinner, and the horses 
were to be changed. g gentlemanly host stepped up 
to us and asked us, in excellent English, if we would 
come to table @’hote. We all preferred a lunch of new 
bread, fresh butter and boiled eggs. ~ 


dent from Egypt, I came upon acompany of “Wailers,” 
| about twenty women, whose business it is to wail the 
|dead. They were walking slowly, wearing black silk 
mantles over the head, their faces muffled, their two 
eyes only visible. At that early hour there were few 
persons in the street and I heard their howling long 
before they came in sight. To obtain an idea of it, get 
together twenty of your female acquaintances, those 
who have sharp, shrill voices, clothe them in black, muf- 
fle their faces, make them pitch their voices on a high 
key, tell them to imitate the howl of hyenas, the yawl 
ot tom-cats, the growling of young puppies, the bark- 
ing of wolves, the blare of calves, and any other howls 
or feminine growls; let one start it and the rest join in 
chorus, howliag till out of breath. While gaining 
strength for a new wail, let them laugh and chat togeth- 
er, and then give way to another uncontrollable out- 


This is no modern custom, but it is as old as the pyr- 
amids. When Jacod died, Joseph and his brethren, 
and the Egyptians wept for him seventy days, and 
when they went up to Hebron to lay him in the cave of 
Machpelah, they mourned at Atab “a very great and 
sore lamentation,” just such howling as that described. 
It is contrary to European ideas of grief, but the Orien- 
tal is dramatic, and so he mourns with loud howling. 
The hired wailers recite the virtues of the deceased, 
praising with extravagant eulogy. They praise much 
or little, how] loud or soft, according to the amount of 
baksheesh. But we must refrain from calling the prac- 
tice absurd, lest we tread on the toes of those who in 
Christian lands sometimes make a dumb show of grief 
by a long procession of empty carriages. 


+o 


A VERY OLD LADY. 


I recollect returning from school, one evening, when 
a child, and finding myself, as I entered the door-yard 
at home, in the midst of a group of visitors, who were 
taking leave of the family. A very old lady, in a neat 
black “‘scoop-shovel” bonnet, was leaning on the arm 
of her daughter, who was also an aged woman. Sev- 
eral others were standing about,—my own dear old 
grandmother among the rest,—and all of them seemed 
to be old enough to be the daughters of Methuselah. 

I stood peering at them curiously, sunbonnet in hand, 
when the very old lady came slowly toward me. 

“How old are you, little girl?”’ she asked. 

“Six years old.” 

“Are you? I was six years old a hundred years 
ago. 

How I started and looked up wonderingly under the 
deep black bonnet! She smiled as she added, “My 
dear child, Iam a hundred years older than you are; 
and as she kissed my forehead and laid her thin hand 
tenderly on my bare head, I felt even then that it was 
a benediction. 

How honored we all felt by her presence! No one 
else was spoken of for a week; and we children all felt 
that it would be very pleasant to live a hundred years 
longer, and to be still good-natured, and ,have every 
body very proud of us. Let me Jive to an old age, but 
let me not outlive the free use of all my faculties, should 
be the prayer and aspiration of every child. 
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YOUNG AMERICA. 

Learned Schoolmistress—“Now, Johnny, if I puncture 
this India rubber ball in this manner, it can be made sud- 
denly to collapse. Do you understand?’ 

Undaunted Boy—“Of course I does. If you prick it, it’ll 


go to squash.” 
—— +o 


THE MINISTER’S JOKE. 


A good story is told of a reverend gentleman to whom 
a farmer complained that ministers earned money much 
easier than he did. ‘Now,’ said the farmer, “when 
you are called upon to marry a couple, you never ex- 
pect a less sum than three dollars, and you sometimes 
get ten dollars—this for a few minutes’ service.” 

“Pooh!” replied the doctor, “I would agree to give 
you half of my next marriage fee for a bushel of pota- 
toes.” 

“Very well,” said the farmer, ‘‘I’ll take your offer, 
and send you the potatoes.” 

A few days afterward the clergyman was called on 
to marry a loving couple at D——, a place about four 
miles from where he lived. When the ceremony was 
over the bridegroom said to the worthy minister,— 

‘Well, parson, I s’pose I must fork over something 
for your trouble. What say you to taking one of my 
terrier pups? The best breed, I tell you, in the coun- 
try. Shocking nice to havein the barn. Worth full 
five dollars, and I suppose a figure two would do for 
the splice, eh?” 

The doctor took the pup with joy. The joke was 
too good; he hastened to the farmer, saying,— 

“Now, friend, here is my fee; how shall we divide it?” 

The farmer relished the joke so well that he increased 
the potatoes to half-a-dozen bushels. 


—__—_ ++ —__—_. 
PACKING FIGS. 


The figs, which have either green or purple skins, 
and are pulpy and pear-shaped when they are fresh, 
are steeped in a solution of salt and water, and placed 
in heaps on mats laid on the pavement of the court. 
Around these mats women from the country collect, 
sitting on the ground barefoot, and working over the 
figs with their fingers, each fig being thus manipulat- 
ed and prepared for packing. These women are accom- 
panied by their children, who nurse while the mother 
is at work, or sport around, also barefoot, and greatly 
in need of a good washing; and occasionally, while 
scuftling, they chase each other over tne mats on which 
the figs are piled. It is a very amusing sight to those 
who do not intend to eat any of the figs. 

After this kneading process, the figs are placed in 
drums, the smaller ones at the bottom, a layer of supe- 
rior figs and a few olive leaves being laid at the top, to 
catch the eve of the purchaser. Fruit in Smyrna’ does 
not “grow bigger downward in the box.” A few drums 
are filled entirely with the best quality of figs, for those 
who choose to pay for them. 


i ——— 


AN old cynic, at a concert, one night, read in the pro- 
gramme the title of the song: 
“O, give me a cot in the valley I love.” 
Reading it over again carefully, the old fellow finally 
growled: ‘‘Well, if I had my choice I should ask for a 
bedstead.” 


“An!” said old Mrs. Doosenbury, “larning is a great 
thing; I’ve often felt the need of it! Why, would you 
believe it, I'm now sixty years old, and only know the 
names of three months in the year; and them’s spring, 
fall and autumn! I larnt the names of them when I 
was a little bit of a girl!” 


STRENGTH is power only when exerted for some use- 
ful purpose; otherwise it is worse than wasted. 


LAMENT of the street-car horse—‘What shadows we 








burst of grief! 
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Just Published. 


WHERE IS THE CitTy> 





Israel Knight, a young man just approaching his ma 
opened his Bible at Ezekiel 48: 35, and read. “And the 
the city from that day shallbe, The Lord is There.” Retiectj 

upon this, he said, “G! that I might find the city with thie 
name!'’ The fact that. Somewhere there is a church, a = 
culiar people, whose name is rightly, “The Lord is There.” — 
impressed upon his mind. and he determined to search orit 
In his “Way to the City,”’ he relates his experience among 
the Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Episcopalians Qu s 
kers, Swedenborgians, Spiritualists, Universalists, Unitarian, 
and how he finally found the City, with the name, “The Lord i 
There."’ The author writes in a very forcible and popular strie 
giving many “hard hits"’ in a good-natured way. This will s: 
cure him a large circle of readers, especially with ali who bak 
looking towards a visible unity of the Church. . 
In one volume, to match - popular books, “Ecce Romo 


and “Ecce Deus."’ Price, $1 


jority, 





Jean Ingelow’s New Works. 
Comprising seven stories, under the title of ‘A Sister's Bye- 
ours."’ To match our editions of “Stories Told to a Child,” ang 
“Studies for Stories,’’ by the same author. Price, $1 25. 


Sold every where. Mailed, post paid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





Wanted—Agents. 


75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intr. 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fej 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. Itmakes the "Elastic 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission trom which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & (0. 
Pe Pa., or Boston, Mass. 7 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or oth- 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap mg. 
chine manufactured 1—4w 
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Save the Children. 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pip 
Worms. The only effectual remedy for these most troublesome 
and dangerous ot all worms, in children or adults, is found in Dr, 
GOULD'S PIN-WORM SYRUP. Purely vegetable, safe ang 
certain. A valuable cathartic, and beneficial to health. GRO, 
C. GOODWIN & CO.. Boston, and all Druggists. Siw 








TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
willie 
UNIVERSAL NHURALGIA PIL, 


A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEXDY CURE FoR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. 


ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgis 
Facialis, often effectitg a perfect cnre in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO @B THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has iailed 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the ut- 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 
lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 


ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 


It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINEST 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 





One Package. - Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... a 
Twelve Packages. 9 00... 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and med 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


12—12w 120 Tremont Street. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print 


ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Prew 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. ‘ 


Tr. Cc. EVANS’ 
List of Selected Newspapers, 


RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERARY, 
Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS in t 
country, their 


COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 750,000. 


Penetrating to nearly or —_ every post-office, and the fires 
of the large majority of the Intelligent Reading Public of tht 
Northern States. Advertisements inserted in this list occu! 
the best attainable position, while it is offered at a PRICE ich 
will REPAY INVESTIGATION. It includes 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Harpers’ WEEKLY, 
LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Moore’s RuraL New YORKER, &. 

tae A Complete List, with prices for all or in part, wil 

furnished on application to 


a. €. BVARS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
129 Washington Street, Bose® Bostow 








BE WISE TO-DAY. ‘Tis madness to neglect a cough 
cold, however slight. Consumption may fellow, and tho? 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry has frequently cart 
this much dreaded disease, for the primary diseases of 8 
throat, lungs and chest, it always cures where other rem 
fail. a-l* 





* 

THOUSANDS of certificates have been received of cures P 
formed by the use of White Pine Compound. lt should be 
every household, for all are liable to Colds, Hoarseness, 
Sygeate, Kidney Complaints, &c. All the Druggists have + 
21—Iw 





THAT IRON IS VALUABLE AS A MEDICINE has 
been known, but it is only since the preparation of it in the P 
ticular form of Peruvian Syrup Ws discovered that its full 
er over disease has been brought to light. Its effect in cases 
dyspepsia and debility is most salutary. a-W 
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A TRUE STORY.—Tripping down the stairway once long 
we fell, shattering a large, lighted fluid lamp. In 3 mome 
blaze wrapped us around like a fiery serpent. Every 
has a comic side; Bridget tossed the baby on the bed and 
for water; aunt Mary seized the spread to extinguish the 
and pulled baby down on the floor; Jane came up fre 
kitchen and put out every light then,burning “because the 
was afire;'’ and Bridget, returning With a tub of water, toe 
down, upset the water, and bumped her nose. Meanwa® 
rolled over and over on the parlor fioor, till the flame we 
tinguished, when one arm was found to be ternbly barned. 

Then how quickly Davis’ Pain Killer soothed the pai, 
day, with a hand and arm unmarred by any scar, We 
praises of Pain Killer, valuable for many an ill and _ 





are, and what shadows we pursue.” 


chester (N. H.)Every Month. : 
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